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WHAT CONSTITUTES A PLAY? 



BY MAEGDEEITE MERINGTCW. 



It is constantly asked, What constitutes a play ? and many are 
the answering formulas the bookmen have laid down. However, 
in this, as in all things that are the product of creative force, 
there comes a point at which definition stands still before a subtle, 
unreducible something that eludes analysis, transcends interpre- 
tation, and yet by its sympathetic appeal to the spirit proves itself 
the essential quality. For the advent of this divine messenger 
the artist at best can only prepare conditions and set wide the 
door. Its response to his invitation will remove him forever from 
the rank of artisans, yet no more than these can he explain its 
true nature. All said and done, the quickening spirit that 
turned the statue Galatea into Galatea the woman always will 
remain the gift capriciously bestowed, the jealously guarded 
secret of the gods. 

The play differs from other art-products in this respect, that 
when it has left its maker's hands it still is incomplete. It is 
but one bar of a trinity in which player-folk and play-going folk 
must be component elements. On occasions when the literary 
and leisured classes rub social elbows, it is not an infrequent ex- 
perience for the craftsman in dramatic art to be enjoined, " Oh, 
you must meet Mr. So-and-so; he has written a play!" And 
when the craftsman enquires, " And, pray, Mr. So-and-so, where 
has your play been produced ?" the response, accentuated with a 
pained shudder of superiority, is like to be, " Oh, my plays are 
not intended to be produced!" Satisfaction in this attenuated 
negation is possible for the incurable amateur alone. To the 
workman it is grotesque, as though a boat-builder were to boast 
that his craft had been designed with the express purpose of re- 
maining forever on the stocks, without matching her strength and 
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fleetness against wind and wave; it is pathetic, as if prospective 
parents should calmly petition Heaven for a lifeless child ! True, 
every abortive art-attempt cannot be too early, too conclusively, 
exposed on the nearest Mount Taygetus; but equally true it is 
that every art-attempt that has been nobly begotten and healthily 
born owns the birthright of all created things, to clamor lustily 
and fight to the death for life ! 

Produceableness, actableness, fitness to be presented before wit- 
nesses, is the crucial test — a test from which the highest literary 
or readable merit does not exempt it — of a play's title to the name. 
To the uninitiate, a drama in manuscript presents a story indi- 
cated by a technical arrangement of gesture, speech and silences; 
to the mind that conceived it, it already is a veritable incarnation, 
demanding actors to demonstrate it and audiences to attest its 
right to live. A play come to full fruition is a story about fic- 
titious persons, represented by real persons in the presence of 
people. Bach scene, each phase of its development its author has 
lived through in the puppet-booth of his imagination, whose 
marionettes are the children of his psychic fatherhood, the per- 
sons of the play. 

Persons, as everybody knows, originally were personifications. 
Types, composites, symbols, rather than human portraitures, they 
began by presenting themselves as exaggerated or contracted 
figures, whose voices were sounded through the mask that accounts 
etymologically for their name, walking on stilts to aggrandize 
the dignity of suffering, comic by token of extraordinary fatness 
or leanness, and so on till they declined into the homilists of 
Miracle and Mystery, with labels, vicious or virtuous, tied about 
their necks. But we have changed all that. The change, dating 
some centuries back, discarded stilts and symbols, and drew, 
crudely, ruggedly, but honestly, from nature's self. Angels long 
since were relegated to sacred edifices and grand opera; wicked- 
ness no more is concentrated in one solipsistic gentleman, but is 
a public fund in art ; the modern play aims to paint pictures of 
life — life romantic or idealized, but still the life that is or that 
could be lived by persons we know, or whom we should, or possibly 
should not, like to know. 

Dressed in the garb of contemporaneous life, to repeat the 
eternal myth of life is the function of the play. Through what- 
ever exterior forms and fashions the drama may pass, of all the 
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arts it always has been, is, and will be nearest of kin to life; and 
that, not because living men and women are implicated in its 
representation, but because it is fundamentally an epitome of 
life, a complete statement of the human case in art. 

Then, concerning the marionettes, how many does it take to 
make a play ? The donnee of a story assented to, what characters 
must be impressed to set forth its argument? What colligation 
of men and women, and in what combinations and contrasts, is 
necessary dramatically to state the case of Man and Woman 
which is the basis of all stories ? 

The wise child in playcraft works out his problem with the 
smallest possible Dumber of masks, and that from no sordid in- 
tent to minimize the salary list, but in order to avoid confusing 
his audience with superfluous complications and relationships. 
When he introduces a mob, a crowd, or a chorus, he makes it 
speak as a unit, so that, bringing to the story the value of but 
one point of view, it may be rated on the playbill as one person. 
This being so, can the play devote itself to a single, pivotal 
character — a hero, perchance, dealing with events of map- 
changing import? Impossible. It is the time -honored office of 
the bard who is backed by the epic muse to celebrate arms and the 
hero; and, though in all the epics, at the outset, a woman has 
made the mischief that has set nations by the ears, still in the re- 
sultant story she plays no essential part. The solitary hero be- 
longs to the epos, not the play. Humanly, and therefore dra- 
matically, speaking, it is not good for man to be alone. 

Woman by herself, artistically considered, has no status, and 
exists only by the courtesy of man. Outside the pale of natural 
human relationships, the drama of the ages has accorded her no 
place. Vainly the Woman Suffragists and chivalrous masculinity 
will cast about for names wherewith to contradict this thesis; 
till a new dispensation shall prevail it must stand. Penelope was 
a wife before she was a heroine; the Maid of Saragossa was a 
heroine because she was a lover; the heroineship of Boadicea arose 
from her widowhood, when the call of outraged maternity goaded 
her into the avenging chariot. In the battle of sex and the battle 
of arms alike, Woman, however stubborn her resistance, must 
finally meet her match — nay, her conqueror ! — in Man. Artistic 
completeness demands that Bradamant shall succumb to Euggi- 
ero ; that the Amazonian Penthesilea shall die on the breast of her 
vol. olxxv. — no, 553. 55 
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dearest foe Achilles ; that the beautiful Miss Byron who has adopt- 
ed six volumes' full of brothers shall marry Sir Charles at the 
conclusion. In art, when the Virgin deliberately renounces the 
sex-love that is her birthright, it must be in the service of some 
high spiritual cause that leads her to unsex herself in glorious 
martyrdom like La Pucelle, or in a nunnery to be refined away 
into the sexless vestal, like Therese and other sainted brides of 
Heaven. 

Since, then, one individual obviously fails to be dramatic, let 
us ascertain what possibilities lie in a company of two. The 
answer is contained in the word " company," whose sweet con- 
cordance the traditional third person is needed to break up. The 
pair whom God hath joined, or it-was-a-lover-and-his-lass, being 
the elemental two in the predestined scheme of sex, it seems as if 
it might fairly be expected of them to represent the human case 
in art. But a brief consideration will show that this is not the 
case, and that a third and discordant note must enter to show 
them up in their true relation toward each other and toward the 
harmonies of life. Drama implies mischief, a dislocation of 
orderly events, a disturbance of Heaven-ordained peace. The 
essence of drama is trouble leading to catastrophe, and it is 
whether the catastrophe is averted or submitted to that stamps 
the drama tragedy or comedy. All proverbs to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, it takes more than two to engender trouble; to 
make, or make up, a quarrel. The pair, the man and woman in 
an ideal union, form the pastoral, the idyl, whose course runs too 
smoothly to be dramatic, and whose foregone conclusion of happy- 
ever-after is bought by no spectacular heroics, no red outlay of 
histrionic blood. Attuned to such bucolic strain, the world began 
with the beauty of all Eden for mise-en-scene; accordingly, of 
drama there was no hint till the third person lifted its head, 
tempter of parable, villain of the play. As a character in one 
of Ben Jonson's comedies remarks, " There's no play without a 
devil or a fool in it!" This serpent of the paradise may be a 
fiend personified, or an incarnate fool, or his malign activities 
may vent themselves subjectively in any one of his protean forms 
of sin and folly; but, whatever the mask he may choose to wear, 
his existence is indispensable to dramatic art. His is the sombre 
shadow needed to throw the white light of virtue into high relief. 
Three, then, clearly, is the mystic number from which arises the 
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dramatic quality: broadly speaking, the burden of a dramatic 
story will fall upon a trinity, one of whom may be a subjective 
agent. Iago is a personal devil, but in "Macbeth" the over- 
weening ambition of a loving wife is the incorporeal demon of 
the tragedy. All other characters beside these three generally are 
collateral or accessory, and as Horace sagely advises, " Nor let 
the fourth person be officious to speak!" Two persons and a 
passion may possibly make a play, but three persons never fail 
to engender both a passion and a play. In such a combination 
the clash of conflicting interests will best be shown by opposition 
of sex, or by lack of balance in the proportion of the sexes. An 
insufficient number of suitable partners to go round will produce 
drama, just as surely as a dearth of wives on the Palatine Hill 
made history. 

" Here on this beaeh, a hundred years ago, 
" Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
" The prettiest little damsel in the port, 
"And Philip Ray . . . and Enoch Arden played!" 

The keynote of drama is struck in these opening lines of the 
poem when three persons are announced, one of them being beauti- 
ful, since for only two can there be a satisfaction of the heart 
interest; so that, no matter how events may be manipulated, 
some one must be sacrificed. Summing it up, then, two men 
will unite in peaceful partnership; a group of men will coalesce 
more or less harmoniously into a firm ; two women will maintain 
an alliance for defensive or aggressive purposes ; a band of women 
will resolve themselves into a club; a man and a woman left to 
themselves and to each other will settle down to undramatic domes- 
ticity, if not happiness — but, given two women and one man, or 
two men and one woman, and the outcome is a play ! 

While the love-contest of the sexes habitually serves for basic 
theme, this is by no means an invariable rule. Ofttimes a cause, 
a kingdom, is the real bride of the play. Conquest, not Katharine, 
is the romantic object of Henry the Fifth's desiderative quest. 
Occasionally, as in " The Two Captives " of Plautus, a dramatist 
is so hazardous as wholly to banish woman from his scheme. 
Sometimes filial or parental love is the leit-motif; or, as in the 
" Antigone " of Sophocles it is sisterly devotion that inspires the 
tragedy. But the majority of plays read their culmination in the 
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bridal synthesis. The typical drama offers a statement of the 
human case in its relation to the spiritual forces underlying 
destiny — and every complete statement of the human case calls 
for man and woman, shadow and light; man and woman, joy 
and pain; man and woman, hope and despair; man and woman, 
Hell and Heaven ! 

It is in the skill with which he groups the persons of a play 
that the cunning of a master's hand reveals itself; and it is the 
range of emotion allotted to these persons that measures the 
greatness of the theme. The dramatist must be judged in part 
by what he has to say, and partly by the way in which he says it. 
The literary beauty of " Hamlet " is monumental ; in its sub- 
jective plan, mark what forces are at work — the natural affection 
subsisting between father and daughter, brother and sister, mother 
and son ; reverence for the sainted dead ; love of country, sex-love, 
friendship, loyalty; and the antithesis of these: guilty lust, ser- 
vility, cunning, treachery. What chord of the passional symphony 
is there that in this masterpiece has not been struck ! 

It is to be noted that Shakespeare's grouping of his persons 
generally involves some daring idea of contrast. The coquettish 
grace of a Rosalind's wooing is offset by Phoebe's clumsy pursuit 
of Ganymede. Hamlet's counterfeit dementia is placed in start- 
ling juxtaposition to Ophelia's unsimulated ravings. "Enter 
Edgar disguised as a madman" is closely followed by "Enter 
Lear fantastically dressed with flowers!" Throughout Shake- 
speare's pages the folly of wisdom is confronted with the wisdom 
of the fool. And so, in the winding mazes of a drama, the 
marionettes must perpetually come together in relations that 
blend, contrast, and enhance one another, just as, in an orchestral 
number, all the instruments are laid under contribution, according 
to the value of their several temperaments — the romantic strings, 
the plaintive or playful woodwinds, the assertive, martial brasses, 
the low-comedy percussives — to produce a harmonious whole ! 

One weighty obligation rests upon the playwright toward the 
characters his art informs with life, and that is his undying re- 
sponsibility for their character! In the playwright's longer 
catechism, the fidelity with which he follows up these children 
of his fancy to the altar or the grave will count as a cardinal 
point in his salvation, his claim to immortality. The saying that 
in the long run it is character that tells, has its direct application 
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to the drama, where character becomes a matter not of the 
Christian virtues, but of characterization. The modem manner, 
having outgrown the artificial stage where human nature was 
delineated by personified impossibilities, insists that every person 
on the playbill shall be a personality. The character-conception 
of each sojourner on the scene must be clean cut, its development 
must proceed with inexorable logic on the lines of its own indi- 
viduality, from its initial entrance, from its maiden speech, to 
the curtain's fall. Fortunately for art, the whilom trick of tag- 
ging dramatis personae with catchwords or the tedious iteration 
of some trivial phrase, is out of date ; and, while dialect, physical 
or national peculiarities, all may lend some color-value when 
handled with skill, yet characterization is something that goes 
below the skin, deep into the secret places of the heart and soul. 
The deformity of Giovanni Malatesta, the fiery nature betokened 
by the swart complexion of the Moor, such eccentricities as these 
are legitimated by their indispensability to the play's catastrophe. 
And unless the man who signs his name to the play can enter 
with his own soul into each part, think it, feel it, speak it, in a 
measure do it, he cannot expect other men and women to enter 
into his conception sympathetically, which is the office of the 
audience, nor can other men and women translate his conception 
with love, which is the secret of the actor's art ! 

Just as the inexorable logic of character persists through the 
play's events, so no person on the playbill, however subordinate, 
can afford to be insignificant. Every word, essential gesture, ex- 
pressive silence, devised by the playwright, must find its motive 
in the psychic essence of the part, must tend to some definite dra- 
matic end in the structure of the play. These are no hard and 
fast rules framed by didactic theorists; they are the simple 
economics by which the great masters who knew what they were 
about have lived. The space within the puppet-booth is too 
restricted, too precious, ever to be cumbered lightly; therefore, 
in play-building no individual may be permitted to come upon 
the scene, or to remain upon the scene, without some clear errand 
that must be accounted for in words, or that must be so obvious 
as not to call for verbal explanation. 

It is a vital principle within this puppet-booth, that, unless 
the marionettes are allowed to work, they will not play. The 
novelist, to whom is unlimited license to toy with time and space, 
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may talk about his people from sheer literary wantonness; but 
in a play there are no people ; everybody on the playbill is a per- 
son, with a definite task to perform, and one which, moreover, 
no one else is qualified to perform, from announcing " The car- 
riage waits, my lord !" to the killing of a Caesar. Then, when the 
man has done his dramatic duty, he has earned from his author a 
happy or unhappy but definite dismissal, evan if, like the Fool 
in " Lear," he goes to bed at noon ! 

In its last analysis, the play must stand for the logic of character 
working through the logic of events. The marionettes in the 
puppet-booth are expected to keep their audience surprised, in- 
terested, by the things they say and do; but when all has been 
said and done, the things they say and do are the only things 
those particular persons under those particular circumstances 
could have said and done! However fanciful the premises the 
playwright asks his audience to accept, in the sequence of his 
happenings he owes them the logic of truth. 

That the persons of the play, under extraordinary conditions, 
shall produce on an audience the effect of human nature, is the 
touchstone of the playwright's art — and the possibilities of art 
are infinite as those of human nature. 

Makgueeixb Meeington. 



